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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 

—>_— 
LECTURE Il. 

At our last lecture we were occupied with the anatomy 
of the eye and the laws of reflection, but we had only con- 
sidered these laws on plane surfaces. Let us proceed to 
a brief analysis of reflection from curved surfaces. These 
have in general a form convex or concave, being the only 
kinds which can be polished with exactness. There are, 
indeed, other forms, as the curves conic, parabolic, and hy- 
perbolic; but these, when made of glass, are rarely true and 
perfect reflecting surfaces from the difficulty the mechanic 
meets in working the exact degree of polish. Those 
made of metal, particularly the conic, are, however, used in 
lighthouses for the transmission of light, and also on board 
of ships. These forms of surfaces follow equally the 
general law of incidence, for a pretty accurate notion will 
be formed of them by considering the point on which the 
ray falls as a very small plane, making part of a plane 
tangent to the curved surface, but the reflected rays will 
all unite in a small space situated in the middle of the 
radius of the curve, which, in optical language, has ob- 
tained the name of focus, the principal focus: and the 
distance between the union of these rays in this little 
space and the curved surface, is said to be the focal dis- 
tance. In living mechanism nature has selected these 
two forms according to the medium in which the living 
being moves, giving the preference to the convex for those 
animals living amidst the air, and concave for those in- 
habiting the waters; a selection judicious and scientific. 
The convexity and concavity vary in the extent of their 
curves amongst different animals, and the human subject 
secs best with a cornea, or an eye, of a certain convexity, 
a departure from which, in having either a convex eurve 
too great or too little, becomes the cause of defective 
vision, which can be, in some measure, remedied by the 
adaptation of appropriate glasses, as will be hereafter con- 
sidered. 

Let us pass on to the laws of refraction. It is asa 
transmitting, refracting, and sensitive optical instrument 
that we must regard the living eye. It is as a refracting 
glass that we must regard the cornea of the eye; and it is 
in this character that we shall examine it, for the super- 
fluous rays of light are those only which are reflected ; and 
these are, perhaps, the least numerous, but, at all events, 
the least important. There is, perhaps, no refracting sub- 
stance in which there is not, at the same time, some degree 
of reflection also. But animal mechanism has contri- 
vances, by means of the muscles surrounding the globe of 
the eye, for making the corneal curve more prominent, 
and thus causing a greater reflection of light, at this time, 
as when. the eye is fired with indignation, flashes with 
anger, is brilliant with sallies of wit, sparkles with joy, or 


the expression of the face, the index of the thinking mind, 
the workings of the brain, and the internal feelings of the 
heart. It is the rapidity of the mechanic movement of 
these ocular muscles, altering the curve of the glass of 
the eye, that has made reflected light proverbially likened 
to the sudden dart of lightning; and a sudden glance, 
which is also the same effect of physical causes, has often 
revealed the secret workings of internal passions, and be- 
trayed the lurking and the concealed feelings. The ab- 
sence of these reflected rays, and alteration in the curve 
and transparency, isa token of feelings of indifference, or 
of a mind whose thoughts are vacant, indifferent : or of a 
mind wherethoughthas no longer its abode. The connexion 
between the moral and the physical properties of life is 
most intimate; and our knowledge of the former is mostly 
derived from the latter. It is the working of living animal 
mechanism, and it is wonderful. 

In order that light should be refracted properly, it is 
necessary that the body through which the light passes, 
called, in optical language, the medium, should be trans- 
parent, and of a density different from that through which 


this intention admirably ; for its tissue, or material, when 
alive, is remarkably clear and pellucid, as well as the 
interior parts of this organ destined to transmit and refract 
rays of light. ™ 

Refraction of light is divisible into two kinds frem the 


when leaving it at the opposite side, the oblique ray is 
again refracted before its arrival in the equeous humour, 
after it has traversed the substance of the cornea, becoming, 


in optical language, the emergent ray. 

There arise from this property of luminous refraction 
many singular natural phenomena, and many singular 
optical delusions. It is thus that objects at the bottom of 
water, when seen obliquely, do not appear so low as they 
really are ; but when viewed perpendicularly are observed 
at their true distances,—a fact which ought to be generally 
known, and which ought te be explained to youth by every 
teacher, by every parent; for through this property of 
light the bottom of a pond of clear water appears of a 
depth less than it really is; and to this deception of judg- 
ment, or rather ignorance of the physical properties of 
light, many a venturesome bather has paid the forfeit 
of his life. The great error of the last age, in making 
science too technical, too abstract, and forcing it from 
practice, has even crept into our schools and places of 
youthful instruction. What is the benefit of know- 
ledge, but its utility and its practical application? Let 


the light first passed. The cornea of the living eye fulfils |learning, amusement, utility, and experimental prac- 


tice be combined ; and let not disgust be created by short, 
dry details, and abstract notions—things which juvenility 
understands not. The garb of knowledge is naturally 
beautiful, useful, and ornamental, but false art would 
make it stiff, dry, and uninviting. It isto this law of the 


direction it takes; in the one it is not, strictly speaking, re- 
fracted at all, but simply passes through the surface of 
bodies, observing throughout, both before and after, the same 
line, which in varying media mustentirely be a straight line; 
but in different media, ifa ray of light passes obliquely from 
a denser to a rarer, or from a rarer to a denser, it must be 
Sent or refracted, and this refraction will always take 
It is only on the surface that 
refraction occurs; a ray of light is bent on entering a 
transparent body, and again bent on leaving it, but while 
passing through this transparent matter of an uniform 
nature, it holds its course in a straight line, unimpeded by 
the mass of atoms composing this transparent body, how- 
ever firm and solid. On again passing into another medi- 


place at a certain angle. 


um, when it leaves or emerges from the transparent sub- 
stance, it is again refracted, and generally this emergent 
ray will take a line parallel to its first direction. This 
property of refracted light is readily seen by a simple ex- 
periment of immersing a stick into water perpendicularly 
and obliquely. Besides this mere lineal refraction, there 
occurs another remarkable phenomenon in the act of re- 
fraction, and this is truly an imperfect analysis or disper- 


Opposition to the formation of correct vision, and which 
prevents us from positively asserting that very remote and | t 
very minute objects, seen through refracting glasses, appear | t 


bending of light that that part of a ship, or boat, seen 
under the water, is, apparently, so much flatter or shallower 
than in reality we find it. A round-bodied fish near the sur- 
face will also seem oval, and one gold or silver fish in a glass 
vase will appear sometimes two, because we see the rays 
of light refracted through the upper surface of the water, 
and also the straight rays seen through the sides of the 
glass. It is owing to this refracting power of light in dif- 
ferent media, that the conditions of the atmosphere, as 
when it is dense, warm, cold, humid, &c. produce also 
some optical delusions. A hill will thus, at one time, be 
seen towering above its real summit, and at another time 
sinking below it, and, owing to the heated air, rising irre- 
gularly into higher atmosphere, as when agitated by gen- 
tle gusts of wind, the whole of a sunny landscape in a fine 


day will appear to the eye dancing in the air; and the 
warm air from the tops of heated chimneys gives motions 
to bodies tremulous, or rising, or dancing. The same 
effect is seen produced on a much grander scale on the im- 
mense sands of Egypt, and was witnessed by the European 
armies during their residence in that country. The land 
of lower Egypt is a vast plane, almost perfectly horizontal, 


sion of the white light; a phenomenon which is often in| and its extended uniformity is only interrupted by some 
eminences, on which are situated their villages, where 


hey are, in a great measure, defended from the inunda- 
ions of the Nile,—-a river which, overflowing its banks, 


to us in their real state in every respect as to colour, form, | becomes the natural tiller of their ground, enriches their 


This, in artificial optical mechanism, is a serious de- 
fect, depending perhaps not so much on the workmanship 
as on the material; but in the living mechanism of the 
animal eye this is in some measure corrected. 

We in general receive on our eye light which has passed 
through a rarer medium than the cornea, as the atmos- 
phere surrounding us, and therefore every luminous ray, 


soil, and produces their harvests. Here, every morning 
and evening, is observed what is called the mirage,—a 
phenomenon arising from the refraction of light through 
warmer or different media; for, during day, the planes of 
sand are excessively and deeply heated hy a scorching sun, 
and the couches of air on the surface of the sand become 
intensely hot ; but during night the atmosphere is cooled, 
so that at the dawn, and morn of the following day, the 








mildly radiates with the soft beams of affection and love. 
dt is its physical properties whichthus make it, joined with 


except those passing in direct lines, is refracted or bent 


at the first surface of the glass of the eye, or cornea, and couch of atmosphere in contact with the burning sand is 
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I} heated, while the layers above 

vo media of Gifferent densities, and, consequently, of 
uilferent refracting: powers—the cool tre h air ismore dense 
re of the 






ind more refracting—the heated air at the 

ground is rarer and Jess refiingents—the consequence is, 
that the sepect is at this time such, that for some distance 
there appears a general inundation, the wliole cart seems 


a great lake, and the villages like so many hittheisles; but 
what is extraurdinary, each village and olject appears 1e- 
versed, as it does when we look at objects in water. As we 
approach, the limits of this inundation appear to be farther 
removed, and the imaginary lake surrounding the village to 
retire, so that, says Mr. Monge, every thing concurs to pro- 
ally ta the 





illusion, oftentimes cruel, esp 


duce a complet 
: thirsty dying traveller cagerly, but vainly, 


desert, when U 


pursues this phantom water. 
is occasic seeing 





Something analayous nally produced by 
objects on the surface of tranquil water ;—-a ship seen thus 
in the sea will appear double; one reversed, and the other 
direct ; and at sea one sometimes perceives refl cted and 
refracted distant villayes, fields, and trees, making a little 
isle, peaceful and happy, in the midst of a large sheet of 
water: but this optical delusion is much rarer than the 
mirave of Egypt; for, though there is a constant evapora. 
tion of water from the surface of the sea, alicring some. 
what the density and temperature of the air, yct the change 
is not so sudden, nor so intense, Nor so great as that pro- 
duced from the heated sands ot Kyrypt. 
the same refractions tuking place if the ray of light passes 
from a void place into a denser medium, as into our ocean 
of atmosphere 5 and hence we learn a most curious natural 
fact, ** that from the bending property of light we see not 
one of the heavenly bodies which so beautifully sparkle 
and shine above us, occupying its trae situation in the 
sky, except, indeed, those which are in a line directly per- 
pupil of our eye. For this reason, ip 
iys introduced tables of re- 


pendicular to the 





astronomical books there is aly 
fractions, showing what allowances must be made for dif. 
ferent apparent altitudes. 

subjected to experiment and calculation 3 for the quantity 


This can be ascertained, and 


and degree of refraction, or the value of the angle of ree 
fraction, by which the luminous ray approaches to, and is 
removed from, the perpendicular, is governed by different 
circumsiances, according to the density or chemical nature 
of the diffirent substances. 
we find light refracted by different boi 


I mm : Yl - 
In plainer and shortes terms, 
es in Cifferent 





degrees 3 as 

Firstly, the obliquity of the incident ray being known, 
it will be refracted in a certuin ratio proportionate to the 
density of the medium. 

Secondly, the chemical nature of substances will vary 
na of equal 
density. Combustible substances wall refract the light 
more,.strongly than the media of corresponding densities 
non-combustible. It was by means of this general law 
that the preat philosopher of our country, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, foretold, from comparing the relringent powers of 
water and diamond, that these bodies contained something 
inflamm ible. 
mere thought of water containing matter combustible was 
treated by the learned and others of that day as a philo- 


the quantity of refraction produced, even in me 


The idea at the time was ridiculed; the 


sephic dream,—idle as a poct’s song; but as science ad. 
vanced, chemmtry has revealed the truth of Newton’: 
conjecture, and shown that both diamond and water have 
ingredients inflammable. We now know, aided by the 
analysis of modern chemistry, that diamond is merely 
crystallized carbon, and that water consists entirely of 
the union of two gases, hydrogen, or inflammable air, and 
oxygen. 

We have now ascertained that there exist certain rela- 
tions between the angles or degrees of refraction and the 
nature of individual bodies, chiefly as to their de nsity and 
chewical qualities, particularly their combusubility ; and 
this will assist us in the selection of what may be the best 
refracting materials, which will be bodies transparent, 
colourless, dense, and combustible, Glass is one of these ; 


AO AT A Rh TIT A LE PIE LE OTE ET EBS TIES, 


There are also 
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but almost the best material is diamond, which has nearly | 
as great a rfracting power as any other known sube! 
stance, and 1 is to this that itis greatly indebted for its’ 
brilliancy as a jewel. The best chromate of Iead has, | 
however, the greatest refracting power, which is a little 
more than double that of the crystalline lens of the hu- 
mian eye. 

Sull there remains to know what proportions are observed 
between the degrees of incidence and refraction, This 
has been ascertained and proved chiefly by Descartes. I 
is a beauti‘ul law, and the foundation of that division o 
opties called dioptics. We tind 

First, the incident say and refracted one comprised in | 
the same plane ; 

Secondly, the sines of the angles of incidence and re- 
fraction have a constant proportion tor each other in the 

g in diffrent media according to, 
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same media, but varying 
the density and combustibility of these bodies. 

Irom these laws, if we know the direction of the inci- 
dent ray and the. position of the refringent surface, we 
can find the direction of the refracted ray ; and if we know | 
the form of the refracting medium, we can follow the, 
luminous ray into the interior of the substance, and deter- 
mine the point whence it will depart, as well as the degree 
or angle it will form when emerging. These laws are! 
useful to the mechanic as well as to the philosopher. | 
Indeed, unless these laws were reducible to practice, they | 
would not be worth the repctition, The great success | 
and renown which Sir Isaac Newton so justly obtained, | 
by demonstrating the laws of natural philosophy in the 


language of mathematics, have been productive of much 


mischief in Jeading minor minds zstray, and in causing | 
serence to be encumbered with technical phrases repulsive 
to the many, and accessible only to the few; and in causing 
iis great object—utility, to be forgotten in the discussion of 
abstract formule, and puzzling but useless problems. 
The simple truths of natural philosophy are the founda. 


sooty Jl ayat sy 
& oe our US Uguet. 
"I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
Lrought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WiIAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
<a 
(Continued from our last.) 
CHAPTER XIX. 
The preparations for the wedding being now com. 


| pleted, the event, so anxiously wished for, at last 
| took place; and, according to Mrs. M‘Casty’s caleu- 


lations, her eldest son was now in possession of 


; every thing necessary for complete felicity. He was 


married, in her estimation, to one of the most beau- 
tiful, the most fashionable, and highly connected 
women in the city. His father had taken him as 


| partner in his business, of which he was to have hal 
] ’ 


the profit ; a sleeping partner in the full extent of the 
term, his uaime did not appear in the firm, neither 
had he any of the care or trouble of business; this 
part of the arrangement was made to satisfy the 
pride of the lady, and her father, who consented to 
the match only on this condition. An elegant house 
was taken, and furnished in the highest style of 
fashion and of taste. ‘The purse-strings, and, indeed, 
the whole management of the establishment, were 
tacitly surrendered to the lovely bride, who thought 
the obsequious bridegroom more than repaid for the 
efluence he bestowed by the honour he received. 
Having been always accustomed to a very limited 
expenditure, rather to the mest parsimonious eco- 
nomy, this thoughtless young woman believed her 
present resources inexhaustible, and, without 


| scruple, indulged herself in every idle or extrava- 


gant whim. ‘To lead the fashion, to be not only 
the most elegantly, but the most expensively dressed, 
was the height of her ambition. Her brother, who 
lived with her, encouraged her in these notions, 
while he inereased the domestic expenses by adding 





tion of mathematics, and should be first learned as show. 


his dinner to her evening parties. ‘They both looked 


Baa ore avnlication of . . > wh is. | i" ‘ re . 
ing the practical application of the latter. He who dis-| upon Mr. M‘Carty as wholly unfit to judge of these 


covers, or makes objects useful to society and bencficial to 
the community, is a better citizen and a nobler character 
than he who idly wastes his time in solving unprofitable 





scientific puzzles in mathematics, medicine, mechanics, o: 
metaphysics; or than he who destroys by thousands his, 


, 
species. James Watt is a greater character than the hero} 
of Marengo, or than the mere hero of Waterloo; and 
the steam-engine is a nobler, truer monument than Napo- 
leon’s column in France, built entirely of stolen can- 
non, with its engraved sides disfigured with what are in 
reality so many representations of robberies, murder, 
and desolation, forming so many objecis of false, mistaken 
y. othe immortal honour of these institutions sci- 


glory. 


‘ence is now pursuing the right route, and is now connected | 


with its twin sister—practical utility. She has unlocked 
her bountiful stores, and offvred them in cloistered abbeys 
and in great collegiate hails, but with some exceptions her 
offered gifts have not been duly appreciated: and she now 
offers them, by means of these institutions, which are now 
rapidly spreading throughout all the world, to those whose 
duties, whose necessities will force them to use them, to 
apply them, as they are intended, to practice in the works 
of arts. Theory and practice should be always insepara- 
ble companions, they are wedded by nature, and should 
not be disunited by man. 
(To be continued.) 
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matters, and in truth he so completely realized his 
inability, nonentity, rather, that he was entirely 
passive, and in hisown house more like a guest than 
i master—No, not like a guest, for as such he would 
have been an object of attention and civility; but 
as it was he was a mere speetator of the bustling 
scene. Ife sat, indeed, at the foot of his table ; but 
awkward and silent, he left it to his brother-in-law 
to entertain the company and do the honours of the 
honse. 

When the ladies had withdrawn, and the wine cir- 
cnlated freely, he drank more than suflicient to over- 
come the mauvaise honte which oppressed him, and 





his guests were accustomed, and so often betraved 
fone profound ignorance, and used language so un- 
| grananatical, not to say vulgar, that he would often 
| excite the stare of surprise, the smile of contempt, 
or the muttered expression of “ what a booby—what 
lcould tempt such a charming girl to marry ‘such an 
‘ignoramns ??? of which if he did not hear the whole, 
| he heard enough to guess at the rest. The bitterness 
| with which he felt this scorn would have been un- 
bearable, if he had not drowned the poignant sensa- 
tions of wounded pride in still more copious liba- 
tions. When they returned to the drawing-room, he 
\found relief in the interest of the card-table. Here 
‘he was on an equality with his guests; he was a 
skilful player, and had not his head been generally 
‘a little confused by the wine he had drunk, he would 
have commanded consideration, if not respect, by his 
‘success. As it was, he as often lost as won, but he 
paid with sech good humoured frankness, that what 
he lost at play he gained in good will. His musical 
talents, too, when he could so far conquer his bash- 
fulness, gained him the applause of the lndies; and 
\if Mrs. M‘Carty, whose jealousy was kindled by the 
admiration his fine person and fine performance 
elicited, had not taken pains to prevent this exhibi- 
tion of his talents, he would certainly haye beens 


talked but on subjects so remote from those to which: 
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a mens - 
decided favourite, and by this means might have 
been converted into a man of fashion. His singing 
at the dinner table was attended with more success. 
His full and powerful voice, sweet as it was strong, 
joined to his scientific skill, gave him a superiority 
over every competitor, and it was universally al- 
lowed, that if he was the worst talker, he was by far 
the best singer in the fashionable circle to which he 
belonged. 

He soon acquired all the popular and admired 
songs, attended the theatre and public concerts, 
where he heard the best vocal performers, he im 
proved, while he imitated the manner of each, and 
soon reached a degree of distinction and celebrity, 
which, in an enlightened community, one would 
imagine due only tosolid merit. He was pronounced 
to be the very soul of convivial parties, and his pre- 
sence was deemed an indispensable attraction. In- 
vitations multiplied on his hands. He was now 
seldom at home, for cards invariably succeeded the 
pleasures of the table, and the night as well as day 
was consumed in these destructive amusements. 

When his mother heard of his centinual engage- 
ments, aud the admiration he excited, she could 
seareely eoniain her exultation, and exclaimed, 
“ Ay, Mr. M‘Carty, didint I say that his musicks was 
the raal genteel thing—you thought it was all waste 
of time, but you see now to what height it has raised 
him.” 

“ That remains to be seen, my dear,” he would re- 
ply, while a seriousness came over his countenance, 
as he thought of the dangers to which ths talent 
exposed him, for in every class of society it generally 
proves a fatal talent to the possessor. 

When his mother gave him joy of his success, and 
extolled his good luck and great happiness, had he 
confessed to her the truth, far different would have 
been the tale he could have unfolded.—* Happy ! 
and does she think me happy? If she knew the 
many mortifications I am subject to ; to see my wife 
blush for me; to see my brother-in-law confused and 
angry at my blunders; to see my guésts smile in 
contempt ; were she to know the least of the daily 
ills to which I am exposed ;—oh! did she know the 
lonely and solitary hours I spend in my splendid 
drawing-room, when no engagements draw me from 
home; and above all, did she know the image 
that haunts me, go where J will, the image of 
my poor dear deserted Martha; did my mother 
know all this, she would know that these noisy din- 
ner parties, where Iam clapped and applauded for 
a song, could not make me happy! Martha, dear 
Martha, one approving glance of your eye was worth 
all their clamorous praise: oh, those were happy, 
happy days. Music was then sweet ; sweet, indeed, 
when my Martha’s voice mingled with mine, or 
when with those mild blue eyes fixed on mine, she 
would listen to the tunes I played her, her counte- 
nance varying from gay to sad, and from sad to ten- 
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see the fine stitches, our faces have met, and as she 
started back, would undo all our work again. Poor 
Martha! And poor me, too; for my heart, is it not 
broken as well as yours?” In such reviews passed 
many of those evenings that he spent at hom 
alone, rather than accompany his wife to those 
crowded assemblies, where he felt himself worse than 
a cipher, much worse,—an awkward being, who was 
pitied, and smiled on with contempt. Even the ad 
miration, which at first had dazzled and charmed 
him, in losing its novelty lost its zest. His vanity 
was as completely satiated as his appetite would 
have been after a luxurious repast; and no longer 
craving, he no longer relished praise. It is a sad 
thing that habit thus ¢eadens our sensibility to plea- 
sure, while it leaves to our perceptions of pain all 
their keenness. The force of habit can never make 
us insensible to mortification or unkindness. Mr. 
M‘Carty had so often heard the words “ delightful, 
exquisite, charming,” follow every song, that they 
now fell upon his car without finding the way to his 
heart, which once had throbbed and fluttered to the 
sound. Still, as these parties were his sole resource 
against ennui and melancholy, he preferred them to 
the solitude of home; and long after ihey had lost 
their power to please, habit rendered them necessary. 

He could not, for a length of time, mingle in 
fashionable and well-educated society, without an 
enlargement of mind, without an acquisition of new 
ideas; but this knowledge only discovered to him 
his own excessive ignorance, and was an additional 
mortification to his self love. Whether the subject 
was literature, politics, or science, he felt himself 
equally at a loss, and scarcely a day passed in which 
some humiliating incident did not occur. One day 
some gentlemen were dining with him, and the con- 
versation turned on architecture, and the buildings 
of different countries being compared, one gentleman, 
who had been in Greece, described the Parthenon, 
at Athens ; another, lately returned from Italy, spoke 
of the lofty dome and majestic columns of St. Pe- 


tion, and all at once exclaimed, “ Why, gentlemen, 
you are dreaming, er else building castles in the air, 
which you think to pass on us for realities. For my 
part, I am not such an ignoramus: though no great 
traveller, [have been both at Rome and Athens ; both 
of them are poor, paltry, little towns, which, if you 
were to put all the houses they contain one atop of 


scribe.” The gentlemen stared firstat him,and then 
at each other, and could not comprehend his mean- 


meant small towns in the United States, so called, 
one in Georgia and the other in New York. Poor 
M‘Carty was covered with confusion, and his wife 
and brother-in-law knew not which way to look. It 
Was the more mortifying, as he had said it ina way 
to attract unusual attention, believing, as he did, 








der, as I varied the sounds of my flute. I often felt 
as if I was playing upon her heart, so true were its 
feelings to the keys I touciied, as taught by her, and 
my fingers guided by hers, { pressed her father’s or- | 
gan. Oh, they were happy days! What have all this | 
painting and gilding, these draperies and lustres,” | 
thought he, as he threw his eye round the elegant | 
apartment in which he was sitting, and saw his own 
sad and solitary figure reflected in the large mirror—| 
“what have all these things to do with happiness ? | 
Nothing; there was a thousand times more happi- | 
ness in the little low-ceiled parlour of the good 
Leibner. When the bright blaze of the evening fire 





that for once he had the advantage. 

Another time his wife was pointing out to the ad- 
miration of the company, an alabaster group of 
figures which stood on the plateau, of exquisite fintsh, 
Every eye was turned on it, every tongue eloquent in 
its praise. 

The group represented a small altar, before Por 
senna, near which stood Mutius Scoevota, holding his 
hand in a blaze, which burnt from a small vase on 
the altar, which, from its shape, might be taken for 
alamp. Some one had spoken of Porsenna, as the 
king, M‘Carty caught the word, and exclaimed, 


ter’s, at Rome. Mr. M‘Carty listened with atten. | 


other, would not make such buildings as you de- | 


ing, till one, asking an explanation, they found he | 





thiew its light on the whitewashed walls, how |“ What a vulgar fellow that Mutius must be, to snuff 
cheerful did it seem! and how often, as at twilight, , the lamp with his finge*s in the presence of a king.” 
while the good old man dozed jin his great arm-| Some one explained that he was holding his hand in 
chair, and | sat by Martha, with her hand clasped in| the blaze to show his fortitude. ‘‘ More fool he, 
mine, have we amused ourselves with watching the | then,” he replied, “I would play no such tricks to 
shadows dancing on the walls, and finding out their please a king, or Gencral Washington, if he was 
resemblance with different objects! There was music, | alive.” 

then, even in the singing of the tea-kettle, asithung) He soon saw, by his wife’s blushes and the con 
over the fire. Poor Martha! how often have [ teased’ temptuous looks of the company, that, as usdal, he 
her when [ could not coax her to lay down her knit- | had made some blunde*, or betrayed an unpardon- 
ting, by pulling out all the needles ; and then, whenT | able degree of ignorance. He looked back with re- 
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helped her to put them in again, as_we stooped to J gret on his boyish days, when he resisted all his bro 


ther’s persuasions to remain at school till he had 
learned alittle Greek and Latin, geography and his 

tory. He then stoutly maintained that Greek and 
Latin, and all the rest that was tanghtat school, would 
do him no good ; that to read, write, and cipher, was 
learning enough fer any man,—and as for reading 
books for amusement, as Charles did, he had often 
leclared it was worse drudgery than ploughing or 
digging. Ilenoew saw his mistake, and lamented— 
vainly and wofully lamented—his own folly and the 
weak indulgence of his parents. He now felt that a 
good education would have conferred on him not 
only more respect, but more enjoyment than all his 
riches—riches! of what use were they to him? ‘They 
only served to make his ignorance more conspicuous, 
more inexcusable, more ridiculous—to make him, in 
fine, more wretched.—* Were [ poor, IT should live 
with those who do not know any more than myself; 
instead of being an object of scorn, [might be re- 
spected for what geod qualities 1 do possess; in 

stead of being the object of a wife’s contempt, I 
might be that of her pride and fondness—Yes, 
Martha, dear Martha, had L been poor, I should have 
b&en happy as the day is long!” 
He now literally trembled at the idea of seeing his 

j table surrounded with company. Possessed of for. 
tune, a respectable rank in society, a lovely and ad 
mired wife, a handsome person, prepossessing counte? 
nance, a warm heart, a naturally cheerful disposi 
tion, exquisite skill in music, and manners improved 
by society, he might, hada cultivated mind been 
\ added to this long list of advantages, have adorned 
the station he filled, and been a useful and respect 
able member of society. But in wanting education, 
he wanted that, without which nvalth is vulgar, and 
the leisure which wealth bestows a wearisome and 
heavy burden. 


(To be continued) 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprineipled’ Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE iMt 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OLL of injurious qualities, instead 
| Of the Genuine, 





| A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
| Sole 7 ietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Publie from Linpositions, respect. 
fully solic I entlemen, on purchasing, not to 
tuke nny wi ul beag inelosed with a Pamphlet in a 
Wrapper, se 1 i eod with the Nameand Address, 
and i« the La 1g Re 

“A,ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN,” 
countersignued ‘ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price Os. Gd, 7 


10s. 60., and 21s. per bottle—Ail other Prices, or without 
| the Wrapper, are Counterieits. 

This Oi) is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pr 
serves the Hair, tothe latest period of life—promotes a laxu- 
Friant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, whiels 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeets; renders Uair that 
is Jrar sh and dry, seft, silky, glossy, elegant, and benutifuls 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children's 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKER>:, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisincenergy, in produciig 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and iinparting u 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it Immedintely 
allays the smarting irritability of he skin produced by Coli 


Winds or damp xtmosphere; assuages lnflimimation; heas 
harshand rough Shing removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautifal Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Otfspring in healiog Soreness; and 
Gentienen, after shaving, will Hid it alloy the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasaut: thus tothe 
lraveller, Whose nvoeations expose him to various changes 


of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a pronipt resource, 
ind, as econdueing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each venuine Bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Ilatton-garden, 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfurmer, 46. Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castile. 
streot; E. Br dford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Rlehmond 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittnker, Per. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Verfumer, and Mr. Wi!. 
liains, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi. 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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Poetry. 





LINES 
SQUGORSTED BY MR. MARTIN'S SPLENDID PICTURB OF “ THE FALL 
OV NINEVEH.” 


Destruction is upon it, and around, 

The war-fiend triumphs; and the sound, 
The fearful clang of battle far is heard, 
The standard of rebellion upreared, 

And impious revellers defy their king ! 


Hither, ye slaves, your blazing torches bring, 
And fire the pile for beauty made, and love; 
Heap on more treasure—costlier yet the pyre— 
See! Sardanapalus comes, with brain on fire; 
And, lo! the train devoted, sweeping on 
To share with him the self-directed urn; 
Fairest and loveliest, in their beauty’s bloom 
From bowers Elysian hurried to the tomb! 


What now, sweet Azubah, avails thy grace, 
Thy symmetry of form, and matchless face? 
Thy heart is woe;—for Rabsaris has joined 
With fiery Baleses ; and, alas, combined 
Duty with love, what sorrows rend thy soul! 
Fearful the strife, each seeking to control, 
And duty now, and now love smiles elate ! 
But, Azubah, love triumphs; and thy fate 
Is read in that averted head, that gently prest, 
Confiding leans upon the royal breast, 

The breast of him that to thy ruin won, 

Yet, woman-like, thou loved,—and still lov'st on; 
Avda with a self-abandonment entire, 
Unshrinking follows to the fatal pyre! 


Destruction is upon it, and around, 
And Nineveh js prostrate with the ground: 
The swelling waters of the Tigris rise 
In fearful token of past prophecies; 
The city blazes—war its myriads pours— 
The lightning flashes—Heaven’s artillery roars— 
And more than mortal agency is there 
To awe and fill the spirit with despair ! 


Weep for the fallen, the beautiful, and proud; 
Weep for the royal city, lowly bowed !— 
And thou, whose gifted pencil thus has wrought 
A scene with never-dying interest fraught; 
Thou, whose imaginings, and dreams sublime, 
Have ack restored the pomp of ancient time, 
And Nineveh in all her splendour shown, 
The world’s bright wonder, matchless, and alone! 
Thou, who the master passions hast portrayed 
In all their vast variety of shade, 
Thine be the living myrtle, and the bay, 
Of genius ballowed, that can ne'er decay ; 
Celebrity no after age shall cloud, 
Thy name the first on Fame’s high annals proud ! 


Liverpool. G. 


A MODERN MIRACLE, 


*« He who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 
Last Sunday, when at church, ’tis said, 
Collections for the poor were made, 

Gripe, with heart heavy as his purse, 

And uttering many an inward curse, 

Hycing his shining pieces o'er, 

At length selected from the store 

Half of a sovereign, short of weight, 

And trembling dropp'd it on the plate. 04 





OH! THOU WHO DRY’ST 'PHE MOURNER’S TEAR. 
a 
The following is the beautiful composition from which 
Mr. John Smith made a short appropriate quotation, in 
his speech at the recent meeting for establishing an Asylum 
for the Houseless Poor. 
(From Moore's Sacred Songs.) 
Oh! Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be 
If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee! 
The friends whe in our sunshine live 
When winter comes are flown; 
And he who has but tears to give 
Must weep those tears alone; 
But Thou wilt heal that broken heart 
Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe! 


“Vhen joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And ev'n the hope that threw 

A moment's sparkle o’er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish’d too, 

Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom 
Did not Thy wing of love 

Come, brightly wafting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above? 

Then, sorrow, touch'd by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day! 





== 
THE SWOON. 
a 
The frown of the mighty can shackle the soul, 
The soft glance of Love can the spirit control; 
But far more affecting, more powerful, appears 
The mild eye of Beauty,—of Beauty in tears! 
Our hearts are like iron which reckless can feel 
The woes which the hard hand of Fortune can deal; 
But Woman’s soft bosom, like wax, will receive 
The gentlest impression which Fortune can give! 





But yet there's a scene which an entrance can find, 

More surely than Woman's pure tears, to aur mind; 
’Tis when Beauty weak and inanimate lies, 

And, swooning, in Death’s milder mockery, dies. 

So helpless, so innocent, there they recline, 

It seems as their spirits, unshackled, divine, 

Had soar’d towards heaven, and left their dull clay, 

To show to the sinless how mild wos the way. 


Thus Woman to bliss her soft pathway will seek, 

Her soul will retire with the bloom from her cheek ; 
She'll melt like the snow-flake and sail to the skies, 
And mortals will fancy sbe swouns when she dies; 
But man’s mighty spirit asunder will tear 

His clay, when he flies fom these regions of care; 
In twain wi!) his being with torture be riven, 

Till fortb springs the soul and soars boldly to heaven ! 


Liverpool. G. W. 
EE 


TO M. CHABERT, “THE FIRE-KING.” 4 
ie 

(From Seraps and Sketches, in Prose and Verse, by “ Two ofus.”) 

Oh! Chabert! “ Fire-King!” (or whate'er 

Thy titles are,) almost I fear 

To weave a strain for thee; 
The muse that would the deeds relate 
Of such an awful potentate, 


With Wellington and Anglesea, 

Chabert! thy name enroll’d shall be, 
What more wouldst thou require? 

For, though not on a battle plain, 

Like them thou often didst sustain 
The very hottest fire! 


Ah me! how sad it is that all 

Great men, like thee, should have a fall 
(Tis nature’s common law;) 

Now fortune on thee seems to frown, 

Thy poisons will no more go down, 
Thine oven wiil not draw. 


’T was but a little time ago, 
That many a crowded “ double row” 
Would all thy feats admire; 
AndF.R S.andF.S. A. 
Would visit thee, day after day, 
To see thee “ play with fire.” 


To hear thee, whom no flame could scorch, 
Call for a “fork and lighted torch,” 
And eat fire without harm; 
Proving to all that thou (don’t think 
Grate ‘‘Fire-King,” I allude to drink) 
Wert fond of something warm. 


How art thou fallen from on high! 

For when thou wouldst not satisfy 
Each prying gazer’s doubt, 

By showing that thou couldst expire, 

They served thee as they would thy fire, 
And fairly poked thee out. 


Yet, Chabert! even in thy fall, 

When thou thine oven-throne and all 
Wert forced to abdicate, 

When all thy “ blaze of fame” was dead, 

King-like, thou went to lay thy head 
With th’ ashes of the grate.¥ (great.) 





* Monsieur Chabert having refused to kill himself, for the 
amusement of the company at the Argyll Rooms, by taking 
a dose of prussic acid, was very roughly used, and the “ un- 
happy “7 # was at last obliged to secrete himself in a hole 
amongst the cinders ! 

f __-___.._ } 


IMPROMPTU TO A BOTTLE, 
Tis very strange that you and I, 
Together cannot pull— 
For ycu are full when J am dry, 
And dry when Jam full! 





LODGINGS IN LONDON. 


Mrs. LUKE respectfully begs leave to inform the Pub- 
lie that she has suitable APARTMENTS for GENTLEMEN 
and FAMILIES, on the most moderate terms, at her DweEs- 


and airy, yet central, part of London. . 

Gentlemen visiting the Metropolis areaccommodated with 
Bed, Breakfast, and the use of a general Sitting-room, for 
any number of days, at the rate of ONE GUINEA PER 
WEEK, including Servant’ fees. 

DINNERS, &C. PROVIDED TO ORDER. 
03 The Printers of this Paper are furnished with the 
most respectable references from Mrs. Lukg. 


The Housewife. 


A RECEIPT TO MAKE A SACK-POSSET. 
From far Barbadoes, on the western main, 
Fetch Sugar halfa pound ; fetch Sack, from Spain, 
A pint ; then fetch, from Jndia’s fertile coast, 
Nutmeg, the glory of the British toast. 


Imitation Cyprus Wine.—Some of the leading restaue 
rateurs in Paris seil, at the rate of two to three francs per 
glass, awine which they call Vin de Cypre; and many 

ohn Bulls believe that they are really drinking Cyprus 
wine. Itis, however, only an imitation; the mode of pre- 
paring which is thus given = the Bibliotheque Physico 
Econom. :—To ten quarts of the syrup of elderberries add 
eighty pints of water. Press the berries gently, and add 
two ounces of ginger and one ounce of cloves. Then boil 
all together for an hour. After skimming it well, pour it 
into a vessel, and add one pound and a half of bruised 
grapes, which are to be left in it until the wine has ac- 











A“ muse of fire” should be. 





quired a fine colour. 
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SMITH anv DOLIER'S 
LECTURES AND INVENTIONS. 
EARLY EDUCATION. 


MR. JOHN SMITH respectfully announces to his 
Friends and the Public, that he will have the honour to de- 
liver these LECTURES, (two in number,) and, with his 
friend, Mr. Dolier, to exhibit these Inventions, at Mr- 
PARIS’S ROOMS, Hardman-street, on Monday and Thursday, 
ghe 22d and 25th instant, at One o’clock each day; and to 
repeat the same on Tuesday and Friday Evenings, the 23d 
and 26th instant, at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

Tickets to each Lecture 2s.6d. each, or for Young Persons 
under tuition 1s. 6d. each, to be had at the Courter and 
Mercury Offices, and at Mr. Hunt's, Bold-street. 

Liverpool, Mercury-office, March 4, 1830. 





— . 
PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS, 
a 

The readers of the Kaleidoscope will, we are as- 
sured, readily excuse us for copying the following 
article from the Mercury. ‘The business is now 
in a fair train; and we trust that, after the present 
season, there will be no necessity to draw so largely 
upon benevolent individuals as heretofore, for the 


relief of the houseless poor :— 

“At length we can congratulate our benevolent 
townsmen upon the probability, we may almost add 
the certainty, that, long before the approach of the 
next winter, we shal] have a substantial and suitable 
asylum for the reception of the houseless poor, in- 
stead of those tottering, dilapidated buildings in 
which, for five seasons, poor destitute wanderers 
have been huddled together. 

“ At the public meeting on Tuesday last, the reso- 
lution recognising the absolute necessity for a per- 
manent building for the accommodation of the 
houseless, was carried without a dissentient voice, 
as if it were a point upon which all men’s minds 
were fully made up. Seldom, in our opinion, has a 
resolution been passed, at any public meeting, of 
more importance than this, if it be important to suc- 
cour human distress in its severest extremity, or to 
diminish the temptations to thieving and begging. 

“It will be seen by the resolutions of the meeting 
of Tuesday, (annexed to this article,) that the com. 
mittee have been directed to make applicatien to the 
Common Council, and to the approaching annual 
vestry, for pecuniary aid; nor can we possibly anti- 
cipate any indisposition on the part of either to pro- 
mote a good work, recommended to their patronage 
by the unanimous vote of a public meeting. Our 
Common Council will not object to follow an exam- 
ple set them by the Government, who have placed 
at the disposal of the committee of the London house 
of refuge for the destitute, suitable premises for their 
accommodation. 

“The example of Liverpool, we feel assured, will 
be generally followed in all large towns, as soon as 
those good effects which we most confidently antici- 
pate from the projected asylum for the houseless 
shall have been manifested under an improved sys- 
tem of management. 

“The paper read to the meeting on Tuesday by 
Mr. E. Smith, is published at full length this day, 
together with an ample report of all that passed on 
that occasion. The whole, forming a small pamphlet, 
will be gratuituusly and extensively distributed to 
proper persons, in conformity with the wish of the 
meeting. We regret that it cannot be sent free 
through the country by post, as we feel confident 
that it would be the means of directing the public 
attention to the importaace and utility of establishing 
permanent asylums for the houseless poor. 

“ As there are several active and benevolent minis- 
ters of the Gospel, who will in all probability use 
their influence with their respective congregations 
to procure pecuniary support to carry the proposed 
establishment into effect, we take the liberty respec- 
tfully to suggest that the distribution of these pam- 
phlets at the doors of the churches and chapels, on 
the Sabbath preceding the collection, would tend 
Most essentially to promote this work of mercy. 


“The paper read at the meeting by Mr. Egerton 
Smith contains a brief notice of the various success- 
ful establishments of Night Asylums for the House- 
less in Liverpool,—A Reply to certain Objections 
raised to such Establish- ments,—The essential Dis- 
tinction between an Asylum for the Houseless and 
any other Charitable Institution,—The spirit in 
which such Asylums ought to be conducted,—The 
utility and necessity of such Asylums for the recep- 
tion of Shipwrecked Seamen,—The peculiar facility 
with which a permanent Asylum for the Houseless 
can be curried into effect, &c. &e.” 

Subscription books have been prepared, in con 
formity with the resolutions of the meeting; and 
before the books were deposited at any of the banks 
or news-rooms, the following names, with sums 
affixed, were inscribed :— 


Rigby Wason, Esq. per E. Smith «-++ees-s + £20 0 0 
Mrs. Claremont, per ditto .---++ tesreseeeses 10 0 0 
The Rev. Mr. Cardwell, per ditto-.++++++-+++ 10 0 0 
D. M. per E. Smith; a balance not precisely 
ascertained,—presumed to be about------ 20 0 0 
BE. Smith coe ccccscccccccccce eeroceccccecece 5600 
Mr. Lynn, Waterloo Hotel «+-++++++++++ core 5 00 
The Rev. Dr. Raffles «---sseeesecerecsceseeee 5 O O 


The following are the resolutions passed at the 
meeting :— 

S. HOPE, Esq. in the chair: 

Moved by Mr. Eeerton Smirn, and seconded by Mr. W.P. 
Frees, 

That in the opinion of this Meeting it would materially 
tend to alleviate the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, and 
to promote the security of the town, if a PERMANENT 
ASYLUM were provided in Liverpool, for the HOUSELESS 
POOR, under the superinterfdence of a Committee, and with 
the concurrence of the local and parochial authorities. 

Moved by Mr. SweetLovs, and seconded by Mr. Emett, 

That a public subscription be commenced, to raise a suf- 
ficient fund to furnish a proper Building for this purpose, 
and providing for its necessary support. 

Moved by Mr. Joun Situ, and seconded by Mr. Tyrer, 

That the following Committee be appointed, with full 
powers to act, until the Easter Vestry of 1830 has been held: 
Rigby Wason, Esq. (Honorary.); The Rev. J. Grundy, 

Mr. Egerton Smith, The Rev. W. White, 

Mr. John Taylor, Mr. Thomas Coglan, 

Mr, Robert Price, Mr. John Smith, 

Mr. Sweetlove, Mr. M. L. Moziey, 

Mr. Emett, Mr. Edwin Keet, 

The Rev. W. Scaresby, Samuel Hope, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Raftles, Mr. W. P. Freme, 

The Rev. Ambrose Dawson, Mr. James Freme, Jun. 
With powers to add to their numbers, 

Moved by Mr. Moz.ey, and duly seconded, 

That the Committee be requested to apply to the Common 

Council and the Select Vestry, and to the Parishioners at 

large at their General Meeting, at Easter, for their co-operat- 

tion in the maintenance of this institution in the spirit of 

its origin. 

Moved by Mr. Joun Smirn, and duly seconded, 

That Subscription Books be opened at all the Liverpoo! 
Barks and Newspaper Offices, and that proper persons be 
appointed to solicit donations for the building, and subscrip- 
tions towards the annual expense. 

Moved by Mr. Tuomas CoeLan, and seconded by Mr. E 
KEet, 

That the above Resolutions be inserted in the Liverpool 
Newspapers, and that economical means be taken to dis- 
seminate, as widely as possible, the objects of this Meeting, 

The CuainMAN moved the Thanks of the Meeting to Mr. 
Egerton smith, for his exertions in promoting the object of 
the Institution. 

Mr. Joun SmiTH proposed that the Thanks of the Meeting 
should be given to the Chairman, who, he said, had put 
himself to considerable inconvenience in order to further 
the objects for which they were assembled, 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To T. J. Fuller, Commercial-road, Limehouse Middle. 
sex, civil engineer, for his improved mechanical power, 
applicable to machinery of Ccifferent descriptions. —Dated 
the 28th of October, 1829.—6 months allowed to enrol 
specification. 

To G. Danre, Birmingham, manufacturer, for his self- 
acting air or gas regulator, or stop-cock, for governing the 
flow of air or gas, which may be applied to other purposes. 
2d of November.—6 months, 

To J. M‘Curdy, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 





gentleman, for his improvements in the method of con- 





structing mills and mill-stones for grinding.—2d of No 
vember.—2 months, 

To J. Viney, Piccadilly, colonel in the royal artillery, 
for his improvements in steam- boilers, and in carriages or 
apparatus connected therewith.—-2d of November.—6 
months. 

To J. Soames, junior, Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, 
soap-maker, for his preparation or manufacture of a cer- 
tain material produced from a vegetuble substance, and 
the application thereof to the purposes of affording light 
and other uses.—2d of November.—6 months. 

To J. Tucker, Hammersmith, brewer, for his exploding 
shot or projectile.—2d of November.—6 months. 

To J. Stewart, George-street, Eusion-square, pianos 
forte maker, for his improvements in piano-fortes.—2d of 
November.—-2 months, 

ToJ. Cowderoy, Britannia-street, City-road, gentleman, 
for his improvements in machinery for making bricks— 
2d of November —6 months. 

To F. Naish Stonemason, Wells, Somerset, gentleman, 
for his improvements in the manufacture or application of 
silks mixed or combined with other articles. —2d of Noe 
vember.—2 months, 

To W. Gooch, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, for his 
improvements on baths of different descriptions, which 
improvements are applicable to other purposes.—7th of 
November.—6 months. > 

To D. Macdougal, Edinburgh, horticulturist, for his 
improvements on syringes, applicable to garden and other 
purposes.—10th of November.—6 months. 

To T. Osler, Birmingham, chandelier-furniture manu. 
facturer, for his improvements in the construction of glass 
and metal chandeliers, and other articles for ornamental 
lighting.—10th of November.—6 months, 

To J. Gibbs, Crayford-mills, Kent, timber-merchant, 
for his improvements in machinery for cutting marble, 
wood, and other substances.—12:h of Nov'-—6 months. 

To J. W. Dodgson, Lower Shadwell, Middlesex, pump 
and engine maker, for his improvements in ships’ scup- 
pers, and which may be applied to other purposes. —17th 
of November.—-6 months. 

To T. Gethen, Furnival’s Inn, London, gentleman, for 
his improvements in dressing woollen cloths.—2ist of 
November.—6 months, 

To W. Clutterbuck, Oglebrook, Stroud, Gloucester, for 
his improvements in the shears used for cutting or crop. 
ping of woollen cloth, and other fabrics requiring sheating. 
—21st of November.—2 months. 





At the Mercury-ofce, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARITS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITI.—price 18. 64 
DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING SYSTEM, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price Is, each 


book. 

HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES, 

This unrivalied composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, aud totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to weur nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
waterproof in afew minutes, by any person who can clean 


them. 

This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surcsé 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet an 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. and in pots at 8d. Which is warranted to keep 
one person's Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &¢.—Thesingular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it ia instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or net, os convenient, without being ex.« 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation ix so extremely sim. 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron's Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as shorta time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, ns she could do ten by the old method, 
It dues away with the tedious processes of werting, drying, 
and exposing tu the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes, 

Invented and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool, 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the publie 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ+ 
tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions,—Priee 
2s. or 26. 6d., with case. 
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RANDOM RECORDS. 
— 
BY GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER, 








(London: Colborn and Bentley, 1830.) 





Here we have the Random Records of George Colman 
the younger, and a right facetious and humorous friend 
we have found him; for here, gentle reader, we may say 
you are invited into a world of fun and frolic; and you 
will find the Random Records no less instructive than 
amusing: for those who think Geo. Colman the younger 
only a scribbler of humorous verses are wholly inca- 
pacitated for estimating his power and rank as a writer. 
We would remind them that he is the author of the 
** Mountaineers.” And though some may be disappointed 
in their expectations of what the work held out, still these 
Random Records possess a charm which consists in bring- 
ing us back among the literati of the last age. We have 
brought before us Johnson, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Garrick, 
Bourne, Boswell, Bushby, Banks, Foote, Whiteford, &c. 
We shall lay before our readers some quotations, and, 
first, the following laughable account of Colman’s 


DROWNING SENSATIONS. 

Be it known, then, to the reader, that once, on a fine 
summer's evening, during my sojournment at Westmin- 
ster, I was drowned; an ominous adventure for a future 
poet, and portentous of my prowess in ** the art of sink- 
ing.”” This submersion in the silver Thames took place 
not far from Westminster Bridge, near the southern shore, 
and immediately opposite to the premises of the well-known 
Dicky Roberts, who, at the time I was drowned, and for 
many years afterwards, furnished school-boys with a capi- 
tal opportunity of undergoing the same ceremony. This 
chance he provided at a moderate price, by letting out 
sailing-boats, wherrics, punch-bowls, funnies, and other 
aquatic vehicles, calculated to convert horizontal into per- 
pendicular motion, and to send young gentlemen to the 
bottom of the river, instead of carrying them forward on 
the surface. 

My young friend (George Cranstoun) and I happened 
to be the only boys who were then bathing in the above- 
mentioned river: he swam like a duck, and I no better 
than a pig of lead. It was low tide, and the channel 
of the river was near the bank, from which I walked 
forward, up to nity chin, in the water, and then turned 
round; I began to strike with arms and legs, as an 
attempt at swimming, in order to regain the shore; but, 
instead of approaching terra firma, the current, which 
was very strong, while I was very weak, carried me 
out of my depth into the channel. It is a false notion, 
that drowning people rise only three times, at least I 
found it so in my case, for my alternations ef sinking 
and rising were many. Cranstoun had wandered in the 
water to a considerable distance from me; brett he bad 
scen my peril before I finally disappeared, and had to 
work up against a strong tide to come to my assistance. 
At length he gained the spot where I had gone down. 1 
do not think that I had reached the bottom. He was, 
however, obliged to dive for me, when he caught me by 
the hair, and with great risk of his own life, kind-hearted 
fellow as he was, brought me to shore; but I was insen- 
sible, and on my return to a perception of what was 
passing, I found myself stretched upon my stomach, 
along the benches of a wherry, which was drawn upon 
dry land,—-while Dicky Roberts was applying hearty 
smacks of the flattest end of a scull to that part of my 
person which had so often smarted under the discipline 
of Dr. Vincent. This, no doubt, was Dickey's principle 
of restoring the animal functions, though it may safely be 





—- rae 





presumed that he had never studied Harvey on the cir- 
culation of the blood. 

I think that the sensation of drowning must be some- 
thing like that of hanging; for I felt@hat kind of tight- 
ness about the throat which I conjecture must be experi- 
enced by those wo undergo the severest sentence of the 
English law 3 yet, in the alarm and agitation of the mo- 
ment, I was not conscious of any great pain. A blaze of 
light flashed upon my eyes; this I imagine to have arisen 
from the blood rushing to the brain, though it might be 
occasioned by the sunbeams, which were then playing in 
full force upon the water.* 

EDUCATION. 

From the following may be seen Mr. Colman’s opinion 
on public and private education. 

If the sublime Milton, the philosophical Locke, the 
mad Rousseau, cum miultis aliis, and great. folks, tooy 
down to Martinus Scriblerus and Mr. Shandy, could not 
scttle the question, how the plague should [? It is as 
endless as disputing with a metaphysician upon the seat 
of the soul, which so puzzled Hermolaus Barbarus, the 
Venetian, that they say he consulted the devil upon it. I 
shall venture little more than a few indisputable fucts upon 
the subject, and avoid all argument as much as possible. 
Boys are intended by nature to become men; and men 
(being gregarious animals) are meant to form what is 
called society; a public school, therefore, is a sort of 
rehearsal of the play which we are afterwards to act upon 
the stage of life. But public scholars, except they have a 
propensity to muz, as we used to call it at Westminster, 
that is, unless they are voluntarily studious, obtain very 
little classical knowledge, in comparison with the length 
of time they are at school ;—it may be said of them, in 
point of book-learning, as Doctor Johnson observes of the 
Scotch (I know not with what truth) that ** every body 
gets a mouthful, but nobody a meal.” The Westminster 
boy who is acute, and industrious at the same time, bene. 
fits, of course, much more by the general instructions 
given to his class, than the less gifted and less attentive 5 
if he beonly quick, but very idle withal,—or if he be born 
with extreme thickness of scull, still he makes his way 
through the school; now and then, indeed, an indolent 
lad who is clever is kept back for awhile, to shame him, 
and he loses his remove, but at last he must be passed on, 
from form to form, with the herd; and how can it be 
otherwise, when only six or seven men are to teach at least 
three hundred boys? Most younkers, therefore, in such 
a seminary, after serving a long apprenticeship to the dead 
languages, turn out but indifferent Greek and Latin jour- 
neymen. 

Let us now look at home. Keep a boy there under the 
tuition of an able and honest master, and though the pupil 
be duller than a Beotian, and lazier than a Turk, he can 
scarcely fail to be a tolerably good scholar, for the tutor’s 
whole attention is unceasing]y directed to him, and to him 
alone; he has lessons hammered into him on one hand, 
and he must work on the other; but, then, he has not the 
rehearsal abovementioned ; he gains plenty of book knows 
ledge, and little of the rudiments of society, which boys 
acquire by collision when they congregate, without any 
study at all, and which best qualifies them for their future 
and general intercourse with the world. 

As to the vices of public or home-bred pupils, all boys 
are, more or less, wicked young dogs; it is in their natures 
to be so; and it is of no great moment whether they catch 

® We believe that this description of the sensation felt in 
the act of drowning is true, because the writer of this para- 
geaph was once drowned himself. The term drowned, be it 
remembered, does not imply death, because a person once 
dead cannot be restored to life, whereas drowned persons 
may. The writer of this paragraph was, when young, under 
water 80 long as to have lost all consciousness, and he would, 
probably, never have recovered if left to himself. He does 
not recolleet any painful sensation. There was a flashing of 
fire in the eyes, and a confused rushing noise in the ears.—_— 
Edit. Kal 
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vice from orieranother, or from the footmen or maids ; 
catch it they all do, somehow, and somewhere, and every. 
where, that is certain: the only difference between them 
is, that the tyro of Eton or Westminster isopen and dash. 
ing in his offences, an: the domestic student is a sly and 
sheepish practitioner. Public schools have not sent forth 
into the world u greater proportionate number of vicious 
men than private education. * 

Upon the whole, I add my humble voice to the weihiy 
suffrage of Gibbon, who says, ** I shall always be ready te 
join in the common opinion that our public schools, which 
have produced so many eminent characters, are the best 
adapted to the genius and constitution of the English 
people.” —Gilbon’s Life and Writings. 

DODD, THE ACTOR. 

The following is an amusing description of Dodd, the 
actor, and will, no doubt, excite the risible faculties of 
our readers; and with it we must at present take our leave 
of The Random Records, promising, however, to return 
to them next week, if our time allow us. 

There was a gossipping anecdote told of Dodd, while he 
was acting here, for the truth of which I will not be an. 
swerable. He sojourned, “as fhe story goes, in lodgin 
near the theatre, with a chere amic belonging to the com. 
pany. This, perhaps, he might have found to be a snug 
arrangement in the summer months, if the tranquillity of 
the ééte a téte had not been daily disturbed by discussing 
frivolous points, upon which the fond pair very furiously 
differed, insomuch that the gentleman was wont to enforce 
his arguments more by missiles than by metaphors; in 
short, he threw chairs, tables, and chimney-picce crockery 
all about the room. In the heat of one of these domestic 
Jracas, which happened at an early dinner upon a shoulder 
of mutton, while Dodd clattered and the chere amie 
screamed, the landlord rushed upon the scene of action in 
hopes, if he could not prevent a further breach of the peace, 
to hinder their breaking more of his property. ‘ How 
dare you, Mister,” ejaculated Dodd, who was brandishing 
the shoulder of mutton in his hand, ** obtrude into our 
apartment while we are rehearsing 2?” ‘* Rehearsing !” 
cried the amazed landlord, while the broken pieces of sham 
china were crushing under his feet,—** I could have 
sworn you were fighting!”” ‘* No, Sir,” said Dodd, * we 
were rehearsing the supper scene ia Catharine and Pe. 
truchio, or the Taming of the Shrew.’*+—** Why, it does 
look,” observed the landlord, giving a glance round the 
room, ** as if you had been trying to tame a shrew, sure 
enough.”—** Don’t you know, fellow,” asked Dodd, 
‘* that w@are advertised to act the parts this very night?” 
—* Not I, truly,” returned the host.—‘* Then go down 
stairs, Sir,” cried the comedian, sternly; ** and read the 
bill of the play, and read it every morning, Sir, to prevent 
your repeating this impertinence.” 

History records not whether the landlord read the play: 
bill, but it sets forth that he did not forget his own ; for, 
when he presented it, at the end of the week, it contained ’ 
an appalling longitude of charges for old teapots, ee 
Wedgewood vases, delf shepherdesses, and other articles 
of paltry earthenware,—headed with.** Mr. Dodd, debtor 
to Joha Wilson, for choice articles of very rare and ortia- 
mental china, broken at the rehearsal of the Taming of 
the Shrew.” 

- We cannot at present take our leave of these Random 
Records without recommending them to those of our 
readers whose time hangs too heavily on their hands; 
they will find them both an agreeable and amusing com- 
panion, and well calculated to drive dull care away. 

(To be continued.) 


L. 








* Corrumpi mores scholis putant; nam et corrumpuntur 
interim; sed domo quoque, et sunt multa ejus rei exempla, 
tum lesae, hercle, quam conservata sanctissima utrobique 

inionis.- Quintilian 





¢ Wherein Petruchio throws a shoulder of muttoa about 
the stage, to the delight of the galleries. 
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{Piscellanies. 


[ORIGINAL] 
JUVENILE RECOLLECTIONS.—SCENES IN IRELAND. 
ee oe eee 


There is no situation in life in which a youthful mind 
js buoyed up to such a state of perfect felicity, as when 
starting on an excursion of pleasure; the temporary Te- 
lease from school; the novelty of the sitvation 5 the anti- 
cipation of the many fine sights with which the eyes are 
to be feasted, all combine in attuning the soul to the very 
tenor string of human bliss. I am confident that no lan- 
guage, however strong, can be tco extravagant to express 
the sensations of a juvenile bosom on such an occasion. 

It was on aserene morning in the luxuriant month of 
August, as the dubious twilight twinkled on the surround. 
ing hills, that, with staff in hand, and pocket flask well 
lined with genuine potteen, which had escaped the contami- 
nating touch of the exciseman, I, accompanied by old 
dad, sallied forth from the obscure village of Carrickmac- 
rul, in the county Armagh, .on a visit to an old grand- 
uncle, who resided in Tullyalleu, a small village on the 








~ gea shore, about twelve miles from Downpatrick. Having 


no business on hand but our own amusement, and father 
being well acquainted with the country, we, instead of 
taking the direct road, made a somewhat circuitous route 
by Armagh and Lough Neagh, as well that [ might have 
an opportunity of seeing that vast inland ocean, as to 
make calls on several friends and acquaintances who re- 
sided on its southern border. 

We had not proceeded far, along a pleasant tract of 
mountainous road, ere the broad disc of the rising sun 
began to peer above the distant eastern hills, and to dissi- 
pate the dense black fog, which, like a vast pall, had been 
flung o’er the bosom of the sleeping lang. The surround. 
ing landscape, decked out in all the luxuriance of a rich 
and plenteous harvest, gradually expanded on the right, 
until it opened into an extensive tract of highly cultivated 
land. On the left, the majestic range of mountains pre- 
sented a sublime prospect, on which the eye dwelt with 
mingled feelings of wonder and delight, and which could 
not fail to prove highly attractive to the pencil of an artist. 
The silent stillness of the morning, disturbed only by the 
shrill notes of the soaring lark, the twitter and whistle of 
the less flighty blackbird, or the lowing of the mountain 
cattle, accorded finely with the feelings to which the situa- 
tion gave rise. We had now made considerable progress 
on our journey, and our little village was several miles in 
the rear. We determined on taking some slight refec- 
tion after having surmounted a steep hill, whose base we 
were now approaching ; but winding our way up its steep 
side, having reached about half way up, our attention 
was attracted to a spot in the middle of a large, open, 
pasture field: it was a beautiful well of sparkling, 

lear, spring water, which, overflowing its bed, strayed 
Ey saty along a little track it had worn for itself, and 
was, at length, lost in a boisterous brook, which foamed 
and bellowed as it descended to the plain below. The 
well was shaded by an aged oak, which spread: his ample 
bows with-paternal fondness over the limpid spring, as if 
to shade it from the scorching influence of a harvest sun. 
Here we seated ourselves; and taking from our provision 
wallet a couple of hard-baked oaten scons, overlaid with 
rashers of smoke-dried bacon, accompanied by @ very pa- 
latable mixture from the flask and the well, we fell to work 
right heartily, and discussed this unassuming fare with the 
greatest good will. We had not been long seated when. a 
low, indistinct murmur, as from afar off, broke on our ears, 
which, every moment, became nearer and more distinet, 
until, at length, it swelled into the sonorous sound of a 
pack of hounds in full cry, In a few moments the object 
of their pursuit bounded across the field in which we were 
seated 3; and having considerably the start of her pursuers, 
couched in the little stream, by which it was intersected, 





panting and breathless. She soon, however, recovered 
herself, and, pricking her ears and giving herself a hearty 
shake, scampered off, with renovated vigour, towards the 
summit of the hill. By this time the hounds were wearing 
round its base, and in a few minutes, in full cry, were in 
the field with us. They were accompanied by a motley 
crew, amongst which were equestrians. Most of the pe- 
destrians carried a stout stick, about five feet long, to assist 
them, as seemed, in surmounting such obstacles as pre- 
se*ted themselves in the shape of broad ditches and tall 
hedges. There were several horses without either saddle, 
bridle, or rider, which the cry of the hounds had inveigled 
from the fields where they had been grazing. The hunts. 
man was an old son of the chase, and being well mounted 
was always up with the hounds, and contrived to keep 
them together in the most compact order. Having arrived 
at the little stream, they were at fault, and, all at once, set 
up a most discordant howl; but, on again coming on the 
true scent, they chimed in with each other in the most mu- 
sical manner, like a set of pothouse glee-singers after 
having lost a line; and thus scampered off, with the most 
deadly intentions, after poor puss. H. 





GYMNASIA. 
(Extracted from the first Repert of the Liverpool Gymnasium.) 
——=~—— 


** You are all aware of the importance that the polished 
nations of antiquity attached to those exertions, by which 
the symmetry and vigour of the human frame are im- 
proved. The Gymnasia of the Greeks and Romans were 
national concerns; the revival of gymnastic exercises in 
modern times, and their introduction into some of our 
most flourishing public seminaries, and into many of our 
private schools, are circumstances which give importance 
to the subject in the eyes of all who have the superintende 
ence of the education of youth. 

‘* During the last year several individuals, deeply im- 
pressed with their salutary influence on bodily health, pros 
posed to the committee to erect a Gymnasium, at their 
own expense, on a portion of the land belonging to the 
Institution, and to place the Gymnasium under its patron- 
age and direction. The committee declined, in the present 
unfixed state of public opinion in this place, to incur the 
responsibility of becoming the patrons of the proposed 
Gymnasium, but readily assented to the liberal terms 
offered by the proposers, to permit the erection of a Gym- 
nasium on part of the ground in front of the Institution, 
agreeably to a specified plan: but that portion of the land 
may be at any time resumed, and the building itself also 
becomes, in five years, the property of the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

** The Gymnasium is managed by a committee of the 
subscribers, and in it gymnastic exercises are regularly 
taught to different classes of young ladies and gentlemen 
by Mr. Voelker, (who is also German Master in this In- 
stitution,) assisted by Mons. Frechet, a most respectable 
individual, whose chief province is to instruct the more 
advanced gentlemen puptls in fencing. 

“* It is well known that both these descriptions of ex- 
ercise form part of the liberal system of education pursued 
so successfully at the Royal Military Colleges at Sand. 
hurst and Woolwich, and [ believe also at the East India 
Colleges at Hertford and in Scotland. I shall presently 
have occasion to notice their introduction by a celebrated 
medical professor into the university of Dublin. 

** The opinion of all who have considered the subject, 
and examined their effects, is unquestionably favourable 
to gymnastic exercises: and though there are some absurd 
and idle stories against them in circulation among the 
vulgar, I am acquainted with only one writer of any repu- 
tation who has condemned the system; but his arguments 
appear to me very inconclusive. 

** My own opinion of gymnastic exercises is highly fa- 
vourable; and this is not drawn from theoretic specula- 
tions, but is founded on observation of their excellent 
effects in the health and spirits of young persons. In one 
too.common and important disease [ have witnessed the 
most beneficial effects from a judicious perseverance in 
them. From circumstances which it is needless to ex- 
plain, within the last twelve years I have been profession- 
ally consulted in numerous cases of lateral curvature of 
the spine. To the plans of Dr. Grant, as detailed by the 
late eminent anatomist Mr. Wilson, and the practice of 
the late Mr. Shaw, (both of which proceeded on the plan 
of arresting the disease by calling into exercise the muscles 
of the trunk) I have given the fullest trial ; and am satis- 
fied of their efficacy in a great variety of cases. But 1 





have of late seen still more striking effects from a judicious 
use of gymnastics; beginning with the most gentle, and 
gradually proceeding to the more active exertions, My 
patients have, in some instances, been under Mr. Voelker; 
by whom my ideas were judiciously and successfully car- 
ried into effect, in cases where the health of the patient 
would have in all probability been ruined by protracted 
confinement on the reclining board ; whereas, under Mr. 
Voelker’s care, the general health has been invigorated, 
while the shape and carriage have been materially im- 
proved. Iam not sure that I should have so pointedly 
expressed my opinion te this meeting had it not been 
strongly fortified by the following letter from a distin- 
guished anatomist, Dr. Macartney, of Dublin. 
*35, Merrion-street, Dublin, Jan. 5, 1829. 

Srr,—I have great pleasure in communicating with you on 
the subject of gymnastic exercises, in which you take an in- 
terest. There are two institutions of the kind in Dublin, 
one for gentlemen, the other for ladies, the teachers in which 
are remunerated solely by their pupils. There are several 
private schools in which the children are taught gymnastie 
exercises in addition to the usual school studies. The gym- 
nasium which I established is exclusively for the use of those 
medical students of the University who are employed in dissee- 
tion, for whom it affords a healthful recreation, 

‘Ihave had ample opportunities for ascertaining the effects 
of gymnastics on persons of both sexes and of different ages, 
and I am satisfied that they are the most useful exercises for 
improving the health, figure, and carriage, and more free than 
others from danger and accidents. I know only one instance 
where injury has been received during the performance of 
these exercises. It was Mr. Beaujeu’s unfortunate accident; 
if we can deem that an accident, which was the consequence 
of his own carelessness and indiseretion, against which I had 
repeatedly warned him, 

‘I think the moral influence of gymnastics is very impor- 
tant, inasmuch as they furnish exercises for the young, devoid 
of contention, and consequently never lead (as many of the 
Pastimes of youth do) to betting, quarrels, and ill-will. 

Iam, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 

* To Dr. Trail.’ JAMES MACARTNEY,’ 

* After this explanation, I trust you will not think that 
the committee have exceeded the bounds of a sound dise 
cretion in the very limited encouragement they have given 
to the establishment of a Gymnasium. ; 7 

*s That the masters appointed are qualified for their 
oftice will be admitted. I have authority for stating that 
Mr. Voelker has taught 8,358 pupils, of which 2,400 were 
in London, and 270 in Liverpool; and Mr. Frechet has 
had 280 pupils in England, of which number 80 are in 
Liverpool.” 








Sanderson, the Blind Mathematician —~Sanderson's 
knowledge of the external world, as we have already ob. 
served, was principally obtained by his sense of touch, 
which he possessed in exquisite perfection. He could not, 
however, by this means, distinguish colours, as it had been 
asserted that blind men have sometimes done} and after 
many efforts he became convinced that it was quite impos- 
sible to do so. But he would detect counterfeit from 
genuine medals with great exactness, even in cases in 
which able connoisseurs were deceived. He always felt a 
roughness on the cast coin, although imperceptible either 
to the touch or the eye of others. His feeling of the 
changes of the atmosphere was, in like manner, as might 
be supposed, extremely delicate. se] have been present 
with him in a garden, making observations on the sun,’? 
says the writer of the account i his life prefixed to his 
Algebra, who had been one of his intimate friends, ** when 
he has taken notice of every cloud that distur our 
observation, almost as justly as we could. Hé could 
tell when any thing was held near his face, or when he 
passed by a tree at no great distance, provided the air wae 
calm, and little or no wind; these he did by the different 
pulse of the air upon his face.” His sense of hearing, tooy 
was excecdingly refined ; and it was thought that he might 
have risen to great eminence as-a musician, if his geomes 
trical talents had not withdrawn him to other pursuites 
He played with great skill on the flute; but the principal 
advantage which he derived from the accuracy of his ear, 
was the means it afforded him, in the absence of'a higher 
sense, of distinguishing not only persons by the sound of 
their voices, but places, distances, and the different sizes 
of rooms, by the echo which they returned of his own voice 
or his tread. To such perfection had he carried the art of 
interpreting these signs, which are so vague to ordinary 
observers, because so little noticed by them, that we are 
told he scarcely ever was carried a seeond time toany place 
in which he had once been, without recognising it. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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. iepsceekee tans Seal 
PORT ELIZABETH. cardui are not gregarious, but are solitary from the mo- ‘ 
iat ment they are hatched. Professor Bonelli, of Turin, Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. however, observed a similar flight of the same species of CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 


Sin,—Having accidentally obtained the following ex- 
tract, I conceived that it might be acceptable for your 
miscellany, and I send it accordingly.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, February 23, 1830. A FRIEND. 





Extraet froma letter dated Port Klizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, 
South Africa, October 15, 1829. 

Having now told you all I have to say in reference to 
domestic concerns, I thought you would like a brief 
description of the colony. I remark, in the first place, 
that the climate, though extremely warm in the summer 
months, is, neversheless, very healthy, from the gentle 
breezes which visit us almost every day. The air is salu- 
brious, and the successive heats and colds seem well to 
agree with Europeans, The colony is very mountainous, 
one mountain often rising at the foot of another, so that 
inland navigation is quite impossible, not only because 
the rivers (falsely so called) have to make a citcurtous 
route round the feet of the mountains; but were you to 
sce these rivers, you would smile, as you might often 
cross them Cry-shod ; whereas, after a fall of rain, the 
rush of water is so tremendous as to carry all before it, 
however large; and waggons or horsemen are compelled 
to wait the subsiding of the waters, as there are no bridges. 
There is fruit in abundance at some places,—oranges, 
lemons, citrons, peaches, pomegranates, nectarines, apples, 
pears, grapes, and a fruit called gooseberries, quite dif- 
ferent trom that sort we do call so in England. Meat is 
much dearer here than at any other place in the colony, 
except Cape Town, mutton being 24d. and beef 14d. per Ib. 
Bread is 434. for a loaf weighing about two pounds. 

Our late Governor, Lord Chas. H. Somerset, established 
a weekly fair at Fort Wiltshire, which is separated by the 
river Heiseammah, one of Africa’s largest rivers, trom 
Caffreland. On the day of the fair, however, (Wednes- 
day,) the Caffres dare not cross the boundary line until 
after the firing of one of the battery guns, which announces 
the opening of the fair. Immediately both males and 
females rush over, almost in a state of nudity, with their 

roduce, which consists of Caffre corn, horns, hides, bas- 
| sg mats, ivory, milk, &c. but as money is of no use to 
them, they exchange their produce for beads, buttons, 
tinder-boxes, a few articles of clothing, &c, A soldier 
attends on each trader, who has a license, for which he 
pays about 190 rixdollars annually, to see that no un- 
just advantage is taken on either side, and to preserve 
order. In two hours the fair closes, when the English 
waggons return loaded to Graham's Town, whence the 
goods are brought hither, (a distance of rather more than 
one hundred miles,) and shipped for England. 

This port was originally called Algon Bay, but was 
changed to Port Elizabeth, in honour of Elizabeth, the 
second wife of General Sir R. S. Donkin, who has raised 
a pyramid to her memory, which may be seen for many 
miles. The improvements in these parts, since the arrival 
of English settlers, are great and striking. Graham’s 
Town, which, on our arrival, contained but twenty-two 
houses, now contains several hundreds, and a church 
capable of holding 2000 persons. 

n this town (Port Elizabeth) there were, on our arrival, 
but a few huts, and no houses; now we have many, two 
hotels, merchants’ warehouses, &c.- and a Dissenting 
meeting of the Independent denomination.—About four 
miles from this place is a whale fishery ; and this year the 
harpooner and his party have been very successful, having 
caught eighteen of these monsters.—-The corn appears 
very flourishing at present, and promises a luxuriant crop: 
a very large proportion of wheat has been sown this year, 
more than was ever known before. 

I should hke to come to England to see you; but I 
prefer this country. { should like my sister to come, if 
she has no objection. If my brother-in-law wishes to 
come, do not dissuade him, as a bricklayer might do well 
here. 





— ST 


NATURAL APPEARANCES IN MARCH. 

Swans or BUTTERFLIES —An immense swarm of 
butterflies, of the species called the painted lady, (papilio 
cardui, Linn.) forming a column of from ten to fifteen 
feet broad, was observed in the district of Grandson, 
Canton de Vaud, in 1828. They traversed the country 
with great rapidity, from north to south, all flying on- 

ards, low, equally, and close together, and not turning 
rom their course on the approach of other objects. The 
fact is the more singular, as the caterpillars of the vanessa 


‘This he called his ‘ hat-house,’ and used to boast of the 





butterflies in the end of March preceding their appearance 
at Grandson. Their flight was also directed from south 
to north, and their numbers were immense. At night the 
flowers were literally covered with them. Towards the 
29th of March their numbers diminished, but even in 
June a few still continued. They have been traced 
from Coni, Raconni, Susa, &c. A similar flight of but. 
terflies is recorded, at the end of the last century, by M. 
Loche, in the memoirs 6f the academy of Turin. During 
the whole season, those butterflies, as well as their larva, 
were very abundant and more beautiful than usual. 

SupPoseD IDENTITY OF THE WAITEBAIT AND 
SHap.—The whitebait has hitherto been generally con- 
sidered as the young of the shad, but this doctrine has 
been recently combated by Mr. William Yarrell, F.L.S., 
who was led to investigate this subject by observing the 
early appearance (March) of whitebait in a fishmonger’s 
shop ; and, knowing that shads, which they were supposed 
tobe, did not make their appearance till much later, 
(May,) he took up and persevered in a course of investi- 
gation which lasted from March to August 1828. The 
specific distinction between the two fishes, on which he 
relies as of the greatest value, is the difference of their 
anatomical character, and especially in their number of 
vertebra. ‘* The number of the vertebra in the shad,”’ he 
says, **of whatever size the specimen may be, is in- 
variably fifty-five; the number in the whitebait is uni- 
formly fifty-six, and even in a fish of two inches, with the 
assistance of a lens, this exact number may be distinctly 
made out.”—Companion to the Almanack. 





Different Effects from the same Cause.—Gessner, the 
German author, mentions that a friar, a woman, and a 
wolf were one night allcanght in the same trap. The 
woman, he says, lost her senses by fright; the wolf his 
life, and the friar his character. 


The World Good on the Whole.—You ask, if I would 
agree to live my 70, or rather 73, years over again? To 
which I say, Yea. I think with you, that it isa good 
world on the whole; that it has been framed on a princi- 
ple of benevolence, and more pleasure than pain dealt out 
tous. There are indeed—(who might say nay)—gloomy 
and hypochondriac minds, inhabitants of diseased bodies, 
disgusted with the present and despairing of the future,— 
always counting that the worst will happen because it may 
happen. To these I say, how much pain have cost us the 
evils which have never happened! My temperament is 
sanguine. I steermy bark with Hope in the head, leaving 
Fear astern. My hopes indeed sometimes faii, but not 
oftener than the forebodings of the gloomy.— Memoirs of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Eccentricity.—-Lord Byron, in one of his-letters, gives 
an amusing account of an odd companion of his named 
Mathews. He says :—** One of his fancies was dining at 
all sorts of out-of-theaway places. Somebody popped 
upon him—in I know not what coffee-house in the Strand 
—and what do you think was the attraction? Why, 
that he paid a shilling (I think) to dine with his hat on. 








comfort of being covered at meal times.” 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme] Thermo-|Extrome State of Remarks 
at during | meters [heat ¢u-the Wind at 

noon. Night. }moruing jring Day.) at noon. no~n. 
Feb. 

24/29 70) 88 0| 45 0! 53 0 W. |Fair. 

25 |29 75| 44 Oj; 5) O| 58 O| S.W. /|Fair. 

26 |29 70; 48 0} 51 0; 55 0} S.W. |Cloudy, 
27 | 29 67; 47 O| St O;| 55 O| S.W. |Fair. 

28 | 29 76 0O| 46 0; 50 O| S.W. jRain. 
Mar. 

1 |30 14] 44 O| 48 O| 55 O|} S.W. |Fair. 

2130 19] 43 0145 O | 00 O| S.S.E. 'Fair. 











25th, Seven, p.m, heavy rain.—27th, Eight, p.m. rain. 


REMARKS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:66; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 33:08; eight, a.m. 
$7; noon, 40:21; extreme during day, 42:01; general 
mean, 28:7; maximum of February, 58; minimum, 21; 
sate | winds, 10 days easterly, 14 westerly. Maxi- | 
mum of February, 1829, 52; minimum, 27. 

Summary of theMonth,—17 days fair, 1 snow, 7 cloudy, 


—a 
70 THE EDITOR. 

Str,—If you think the following interest calculations 
worthy of @ corner in your valuable little paper, they are 
at your service. I will leave it to some of your interest. 
ing correspondents to discover the rationale. 

FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. 

Required the interest £342 10s. 10d. for 309 days, at 
44 per cent. 

952605 


317535 
35282 





£13.05422 


1 113 
FIVE PER CENT. 
£471 13s. for 233 days, at five per cent. 














109894 109894 
86631 36631 
4070 or 3663 
366 

£15.0595 
£15.0554 

12 

1 1} diff. § 


SIX PER CENT. 
£100 for 865 days, at 6 per cent. 








36500 865 
23463 or 1825 
37 5214 
f £6.0000 £5.9964* 
19. 11} 


* This is, without exception, the most concise method of 
calculating interest at.6 per cent. ever yet discovered. 3 
defy any of your .correspondents to produce any rule as 
concise and simple. Yours, &c. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Go Correspondents. 


AmeERICAN NoveL.—As soon as our reprint of the American 
novel shall be finished, which will be, we expect, in the 
course of five or six weeks, we shall introduce several com- 
munications which have been already acknowledged. 

REIGNS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND.—When we pledged our- 
selves to supply a doggerel couplet, as a sequel to the verses 
on the reign of each British monarch, we were not aware 
of the nature of the task we had laid out for ourselves. The 
condition of our pledge was, that the mnemonic word con- 
veying the date should always terminate the couplet, We 
have contrived to get as far as the fourth Edward, in dog-. 
gerels of some kind; but the year 1483, in which Edward 
Vand Richard III reigned, has brought us to a dead stand. 
In the rst place there are two monarchs to be brought into 
our couplet, then the date is the most difficult we ever 
met with. We can make no intelligible word of it. We 
have Robe’em, Rob’em, Rye-bag, and the two scripture names 
Zebaim and Zeboim. The only intelligible single word. w 
can find is Robigo or Rubigo, a Roman goddess, presid: 
over harvests. Under these circumstances, we must take 
another week to puzzle over the matter. One correspon- 
dent, W. suggests the following couplet, which, if neither 
we nor any friend can mend, we shall adopt :— 

Tis pity Dick’s nephews were not able tocob him 

When of sceptre and life he attempted to RoB ’eM. 
We hope ¥. will try to improve this. In the first place, it 
should be third Richard, and not simply Richard, to prevent 
mistakes; and then for the sense, he not only attempted 
to rob them, but did rob them.—A correspondent who « 
dates from Whitehaven has been frying his hand; but he « 
has made a most tremendous blunder of it. Theeoncluding 
word of his couplet is rebound, which signifies not 1483, 
but 4836.—Another correspondent, whose note we have 
mislaid, has been equally unfortunate; and we are in such 
a dilemma, that we hope some humane professor of crambo, 
or gibberish, will “help a lame dog over a style” without 
delay. 
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